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Abraham Farrington. 


Abraham Farrington, of Burlington, in New 
Jersey, was born in Bucks county, Pennsylvania, 
of parents professing the truth as held by the peo- 
ple called Quakers. About nine months after his 
birth, his father dying, and his mother some time 


they came in. The sight of them struck me: the 
heavenly frame of mind which their countenances 
manifested, and the awe they seemed to sit under, 
brought a stillness over my mind, and I was as 
ground prepared to receive the seed. James stood 
up in the authority of the gospel, and in it he was 
led to unravel me and all my works from top to 
bottom, so that I looked on myself like a man dis- 
sected or pulled to pieces. All my religion as well 
as all my sins, were set forth in such a light that 
I thought myself undone. After he sat down, 
Thomas stood up and brought me together again, 
I mean what was to be raised, bone to his bone, 
with the sinews and strength that would consti- 
tute a christian. [ almost thought myself new born, 
the old man destroyed, and the new man made up, 
concluding I should never be bad again, that my 
sins were forgiven, and I should have nothing to 
do but to do good. I thought I had gotten my lot 
in the good land, and might sit now under my own 
vine and fig-tree, and nothing more should make 


after marrying from among Friends, exposed him to|me afraid. Poor creature! I had only asight; I 


a loose, irregular education. 
age he was put apprentice, where, through eleven 
years’ servitude, he suffered great bodily hardship, 
and much greater danger as to the better part; 
yet, says he, in a manuscript left for the use of his 
children, “I took delight in my Bible, and believe 
the good hand was with me, who inclined my mind 
thereto. ‘Though I followed lying vanities, and so 
forsook my own mercies, yet 1 could say my pray- 
ers every night, till I grew afraid to say them any 
more, and seemed like one abandoned from good 
for several years.” Having served his time out, 
he providentially became a resident in Benjamin 
Clark’s family, at Stony-brook, who were exem- 
plary, and kind to him; “I thought,” says he, 
“they were the best people in the world, careful in 
their words, yet cheerful and pleasant, so that I 
thought I must be a Quaker.” 

Edward Andrews, from Eggharbour, being at a 
Quarterly Mecting at Crosswicks, “ He came, adds 
Abraham, with power to give me my awakening 
call. I was much reached; but after the manner 
of the world, looking at the man, gave him the 
praise ; [thinking to myself] he is a brave man, 
he preaches well, I wish I lived near him, I would 
go to hear him every First-day; at the same time 
not minding what he directed to, Christ in our- 
Selves, the true teacher, who will not be removed 
till we remove from him. In us is the place he has 
ordained to reveal himself. I afterwards went 
more to Friends’ meetings than I had done before, 
and read much in Friends’ books, but was yet in 
the dark. The time of my deliverance was not 
come, the sins of the Amorites were not full. I was 
under Moses in the wilderness, come out of Egypt, 
but Joshua’s time was not come, the Saviour, the 
warrior that brings through judgment, and makes 
war with the old inhabitants; yet I sometimes 
longed for something which I could not find, a lot 
in the good land. 

“T think this year, Thomas Wilson and James 
Dickenson, came into the country, and some time 
afterwards to visit the meeting of Friends’ at Cross- 
wicks. I happened to be at the meeting before 





About ten years of|did not yet think what powerful adversaries | had 


to war with. This has been the miserable case of 
many: they have sat down under a convincement, 
and in the form of religion, some depending on for- 
mer experience or former openings, some on their 
education, some on a bare belief and historical know- 
ledge of the Scriptures and principles of truth. 
Thus, though I received the truth, yet I was like 
the stony ground. I received it with joy, but had 
not root in myself; my heart grew hard again ; 
for when tribulations, persecutions, temptations, and 
trials came upon me, I fell. Oh! how I moped at 
times, and wandered about as a prisoner at large. 
I would have run, but I could not: my offended 
judge, my accuser, was in me. I could not fly 
from him; yet great goodness was near, and his 
power kept me from gross evils in a great degree. 
I kept pretty much to meetings, but there was 
such a mixture of undigested matter in me, it was 
not to be soon separated. Oh! the necessity there 
was, and still is, of a continual watch against our 
souls’ enemies, both within and without.” 

Having passed through various probations, he 
bad considerable openings into the Divine sense of 
the Scriptures, and also saw that the Lord had a 
work for him to do, in preaching the gospel of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, to which he at length gave up, 
and being faithful therein, was made helpful to 
many, being sound in testimony, and at times very 
particularly led to explain passages in the Serip- 
tures, to the comfort and information of hearers. 

He was an affectionate husband and parent, di- 
ligent in attending meetings for worship and disei- 
pline, and manifested therein a zealous concern for 
the promotion and honour of truth, waiting for wis- 
dom to see his duty, and strength to perform it. 
He divers times travelled abroad on this continent 
in the service of truth, and frequently to the neigh- 
bouring meetings, to satisfaction; his outward cir- 
cumstances being at times difficult, gave him an 
opportunity to show an example of christian re- 
signation, and to see its effects in many providen- 
tial assistances. 

In 1756 he laid before his friends a religious 





concern to visit the churches in Great Britain, 
which had been on his mind upwards of ten years, 
wherewith the meeting concurring, he had their 
certificate, and embarking, after a favoured voy- 
age of about four weeks, landed at Dublin. He 
visited the meetings of Friends in Ireland, and by 
the accounts from thence, had very weighty and 
acceptable service there. Having laboured faith- 
fully in that nation to strengthen the brethren, and 
assist in building up the waste places, he embarked 
for England, visited the churches in some of the 
northern counties, attended the Yearly Meeting at 
Penrith, and afterwards that in London: his Ia- 
bour of love in the ministry, being to edification 
and comfort, was truly acceptable. After attend- 
ing the Yearly Meetings at Colehester, Woodbridge, 
Norwich, and the Quarterly Meeting of York, he 
visited many meetings in the northern and midland 
counties, from whence good accounts were received 
of his weighty and affecting labours. He returned 
to London the latter end of the Twelfth month, 
1757. Having travelled with great diligence, and 
laboured fervently, his health was impaired; never- 
thelegs he attended meetings till his disorder in- 
creased so as to render him incapable of further 
service. While favoured with health, he had faith- 
fully served his gracious Master, and when visited 
by sickness, with a prospect of soon closing his 
earthly pilgrimage, he was enabled to look for- 
ward with humble confidence in the mercy of God 
through Christ Jesus. He had spent but little time 
in London previous to his illness, yet the sweetness 
of his spirit, and his labours in gospel love, had 
greatly endeared him to many there. 

His conversation was innocently cheerful, yet 
grave and instructive: he was a man of a weighty 
spirit, a valiant in Israel; a sharp reprover of li- 
bertine and loose professors; but tender to the 
contrite and humble; and a lover of good order 
in the church. 

He was strong in judgment, sound in doctrine, 
deep in Divine things; often explaining, in a clear 
and lively manner, the hidden mysteries wrapped 
up in the sayings of Christ, the prophets, and 
apostles; and it may truly be said, he was. well 
instructed in the kingdom, bringing forth, out of his 
treasure, things new and old. 

His ministry was in plainness of speech, and at- 
tended with Divine authority, reaching the witness 
of God in man, and to the consolation of the 
mourners in Zion; frequently pointing out,in a 
lively manner, the path of the exercised travellers, 
and the steps of heavenly pilgrims; by which he 
was made helpful to such as are seeking the trae 
rest, which the Lord hath prepared for his people. 
It may truly be said, he was eminently gifted for 
the work of his day, qualified to expose the mys- 
tery of iniquity, and to point out wherein true god- 
liness consisted. 

His distemper increasing, he was confined to his 
bed, at the house of Thomas Jackson, in Devon- 
shire-square, where all necessary care was taken of 
him. During his illness, he was very sweet and 
tender in his spirit, and remarkably patient. He 
uttered many comfortable and heavenly expres- 
sions, and several times said, “ He apprehended his 
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time in this world would be but short ;” and seemed | oil cruet. The weather is still piercingly cold, and| tic. From the extraordinary and growing demand 
fully resigned to quit mortality, having an evi-|the salad oil looks different to what it did before which is now made for oils, this is likely to become 
dence, “That he should be clothed upon with im-|the cold set in. Perhaps you will tell me the oil increasingly the case; for in Africa, and especially 
mortality, and be united with the heavenly host.”|is frozen; and if you do, I do not know that one’ on its western coasts, there grow incalculable quan- 


He had frequently been heard to say, in time of|has much cause to quarrel with the expression. | tities of oil-producing trees, amongst which the oil- 
health, “ That he thought he should lay down his|Experience-proves, however, that cold though the, palm is pre-eminent. 

body in England, and not see his friends in Ame-|day may be, the whole of any portion of salad oil, Now palm oil is yellow and odorous, and it is 
rica more ;” to which he appeared freely given up,|never freezes, but remains fluid to the last. What) not well adapted in its natural state for the manu- 
and he often expressed his desire, “ That he might|is the natural inference to be deduced from this?) facture of candles; but if there be any truth in the 
be favoured with an easy passage,” which was gra-| Why, evidently, that olive oil is composed of two 


ciously granted. 


He departed this life the 26th of the First month, |cold, the other remaining fluid. In like manner, 


1758, like a lamb, without either sigh or groan, as 
one falling into a sweet sleep; aged about sixty- 
seven years; and on the 380th of the same, his 
body was carried to Devonshire-house, where a 
large and solemn meeting was held, which was 
owned by Him whose presence is the life of reli- 
gious meetings; and from thence his body was car- 
ried, by Friends, to their burying-ground in Bunhill- 
fields, a large concourse accompanying it; and 
was there decently interred among the remains of 
primitive worthies, and valiant soldiers in the 
Lawb’s war, who loved not their lives unto death, 
for the word of God and testimony of Jesus. He 
was in the profession of the truth forty-four years, 
a minister thirty years. 
ienecadllatinee 
From The Leisure Hour. 
Candles. 

A very simple matter was it in the days of our 
grandfathers, nay, perhaps in our own days too, if 
we are not quite juveniles, to make a candle. A 
wick of cotton dipped in a pan of melted tallow, 
removed, and dipped again, and the process re- 
peated until a sufficient amount of tallow had ac- 
cumulated round the wick, and there was a candle. 
A primitive simple candle, indeed, is one of this 
kind—a dip; but dip candles still hold their own 
in presence of all the modern mysteries of sperm 
and stearine. When our grandmammas wanted a 
candle better than a mere tallow dip, but less ex- 
pensive than spermaceti or wax, they used ordinary 


tallow mould candles; composition candles, as| 


they are now called; did not exist then. Few of 
us, [ believe, know how much science is involved 
in the making of a composition candle. 

Tallow candles have their uses, and they have 
also their defects. Their flame is never very bril- 
liant, and their substance is liable to gutter; then 
what a plague it is to be obliged to snuff them so 
frequently! but tallow candles may be carried 
about with less damage to themselves than either 
candles of wax, spermaccti, stearine, or composi- 
tion: this at least is an advantage. Suppose, how- 
ever, tallow were a desirable thing of which to 
make candles universally, see what a position we 
should be in. Tallow, as most people know, I pre- 
sume, is only a sort of hard fat which accumulates 


in the bodies of certain animals. However good ajbut as for tallow rushlights, [ would banish them 
fat may be, considered in relation to the materials |altogether in favour of Childs’ Night Lights, as 
of fuel and illumination, it must be hard—it must|they are called, made of stearine, by Price’s Can- 
be tallow, if we are to make candles of it without |dle Company. 


the aid of chemistry; and even tallow of the best 


kind has great defects. Its odour is disagreeable,|been made, may hardly suggest to the non-scien- 
it is too soft, and it contains shreds of animal |tific reader a true idea of its importance. It is 
membrane, which makes the candle spit and throw |considered by scientific men to.be one of the mas- 


off sparks. 


If, on some very cold day, you squeeze a piece |I say that it has done more to give the death-blow 
of tallow between two pieces of blotting paper,|to the African slave trade than any one single dis- 
taking care you do not melt it, and, if the two|covery beside, perhaps, the reader may have the 
pieces of paper be examined, they will be found |curiosity to demand an explanation. That expla- 
soiled with oily matter: hence it appears that the|nation is simply this. 























| doctrines of M. Chevreul, what should prevent the 
different fatty bodies, one capable of solidifying by| chemical manufacturer from extracting from yellow 
and not very hard palm oil, the hard and inodor- 
the inference is deduced that tallow is a compound | ous portion of it best adapted for the manufacture 
of two fats, one a liquid oil, the other a fatty;of candles? Nothing prevents him; accordingly, 
body, having a tendency to become solid when suf-| this is now done by one of many processes, each 
ficiently cooled. This, I say, is the inference in| obvious enough to the chemist, but somewhat too 
either casc—an inference proved to be correct by| elaborate for description here. Though, in defer- 
a eclebrated French chemist, M. Chevreul, who|ence to the presumed wishes of the reader, the 
worked at thesubject of oils and fats for a period) beautiful principles of chemistry involved in the 
of more than twelve years, ,new candle-making operation have been rather in- 

Oils and fats are really not the simple bodies) dicated than entered into, I did nevertheless ven- 
we often take them to be. As the hardest tallow) ture so far on the forbidden chemical ground as to 
contains something which is soft, and the blandest| intimate that every fat is of the nature of a salt, 
olive oil something which is hard, so, in like man-|that is to say, a compound of an acid and gly- 
ner, are all fixed oils and fats made up of two or cerine. Concerning this glycerine, let me now write 
more fatty bodies. If we can remove the softest|a few words. It has become somewhat plentiful of 
of these, and leave the hardest, we ought to be able| late; it may be obtained at any druggist’s shop, 
materially to improve the manufacture of candles.) and at the shop of almost every oilman. It is call- 
This is what in reality has been done. By means|ed glycerine because of its remarkable sweetness, 
of a chemical process, it is easy to extract the hard} and is altogether a very curious substance. Firstly, 
or most infusible part out of oils and fats, and turn/it is incombustible; therefore no one will question 
the hard portions into candles. the propriety of removing it from all fatty bodies 

Chemists are strange people. They tell us that|intended for combustion, even did it not possess 

each of the simple fatty bodies into which a com-/utilities of its own. Before the discovery of M. 
pound fatty body may be separated is a salt—a|Chevreul, glycerine could not thus be taken out of 
compound of an acid with a base; a sweet sub-|oils and fats; hence, useful or not useful, there it 
stance called glycerine being the base, and the|must remain. The manufacturer now extracts it, 
acid differing according to circumstances. In the! and turns it to account in many ways. The phy- 
case of ordinary animal tallow, the hard congeal-)sician administers it instead of cod-liver oil, which 
able part is a combination of stearic acid with gly- latter is very disagreeable to most palates, though 
cerine, and the soft liquid uncongealable part a) glycerine is delicious. The soap maker uses it to 
combination of oleic acid with glycerine. But to} mingle with his soap; the artist to grind his moist 
come to the point at which I am aiming: whereas) watet colours with. It is good for chapped hands 
formerly candlemakers were obliged to use such|and sore lips. Meat and fruits immersed in it re- 
fats as came naturally to their hands, discarding) main fresh and unchanged for an indefinite time. 
all that might be too soft, they are now far less) The photographer uses it, and many other classes 
restricted. Since M. Chevreul, with his chemistry, | of people, I have no doubt, whom I cannot just now 
has taught them to separate hard from soft fats,| remember. 
land to make hard fats still harder and more com-| ‘Though palm oil may be considered the grand 
| bustible by taking from them the incombustible|staple of stearine or composition candles, it is by 
|portion called glycerine, the art of candlemaking! no means the only one. Cocoa nut oil is also used 
j|has become not only more refined and philosophic, | extensively, and indeed the beauty of the discovery 
[but also more easy. Those vexatious long wicks,) made by M. Chevreul is its applicability to all fatty 
so continually requiring snaffing, have bad their| bodies. There are some curious points yet to be 
coup de grace. If people now submit to be trou-|adverted to in connection with stearine or composi- 
bled by them, it is their’ own fault, for stearine or|tion candles. It was in the year 1847, if I mis- 
composition candles are manufactured cheap enough) take not, that Englishmen were all on the qui vive 
to be within the reach of all, Perhaps a tallow dip| about poisoned candles, ‘The fact was this. So 
may be useful now and then for carrying about;| thoroughly effectual was the treatment devised by 
M. Chevreul for separating the hard matter of fats 
and oils, that it threatened to be almost too hard: 
it erystallized around the wicks, and fell off in 
flakes. It would have been provoking indeed, had 
The discovery of Chevreul, to which allusion has/the new candles been worthless in consequence of 
their exceeding excellence; but, at any rate, they 
jmust not be allowed to crystallize; that would 
never do. 

Next in the order of discovery, the fact was 
made out that a certain proportion of wax melted 
with the stearine prevented crystallization. Ay, 
but wax is dear. Well, terrible to relate, the fact 
was also discovered that a certain portion of white 
The reason why native! arsenic melted with the stearine also prevented 











ter discoveries of this century, however ; and when 





tallow, hard though it be, really contains some-| Africans are kidnapped and sold is, because of the|crystallization. The application of this arsenical 
thing which is not hard—a mere bland oil. This|money realized by their sale: if they would realize | discovery had fortunately but a short existence. 


discovery was an important fact in the history of}more money by being kept at home, depend upon| 
the candle manufacture. Follow me now to the|it they would never find their way across the Atlan-| 


Arsenic is never so dangerous as when absorbed 
\through the lungs, and had arsenical candles main- 
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tained their sway, there is no foreseeing the amount will not see,” is as true of physical as moral vision. in is the duty of some of you still to labour, that a 
of terrible consequences. ‘They soon went out of|By neglect and carelessness we have made our-| concern for the right improvement of the times and 
vogue, conquered by another discovery most pro-|selves unable to discern hundreds of things which|seasons appointed in Divine wisdom, may not be 
vokingly simple. Inasmuch as crystals can only|are before us to be seen. A powerful modern| lost sight of. wa 
form whilst particles are free to move in all diree-| writer has summed this up in one pregnant sen-| “I was afraid that a living zeal for the good 
tions, some person bethought himself of the expe-|tence: “The eye sees what it brings the power to} cause was rather checked and stagnating amongst 
dient of pouring the stearine into the candle moulds, |see.”” How true is this! The sailor on the look-| you; therefore I am engaged tenderly to endea- 
not at the point of highest fusion as hitherto, but| out can see a ship where the landsman sees nothing;| vour to stir up the pure mind in all of you, and to 
after it had become somewhat pasty by cooling.|the Esquimaux can distinguish a white fox amidst/entreat the honest-hearted to ‘hold fast that they 
This simple expedient was tried with complete suc-|the white snow ; the American backwoodsman will| have,’ and not to let anything prevent them from 
cess, and it is now always adopted. fire a rifle ball so as to strike a nut out of the|receiving the crown. ‘his is to be obtained 
The discovery of Chevreul being properly ap-| mouth of a squirrel without hurting it; the red In-|through faithfulness to all the discoveries of the 
plied to a fatty body, no matter bow coloured it|dian boys hold their hands up’as marks to each|pure light, in smaller and greater things. This 
may be, is competent to give an absolutely white| other, certain that the unerring arrow will be shot|light hath no fellowship with the unfruitful works 
product. Nevertheless, the fact will perhaps have| between the spread-out fingers ; the astronomer canjof darkness in any shape, and gradually clothes 
been remarked, that the best English stearine|see a star in the sky, when to others the blue ex-|its sincere followers with wisdom and meekness, 
candles will have a shade of yellow. Oh, preju-|panse is unbroken; the shepherd can distinguizh}and gives them increasing strength in labouring to 
dice! to what absurdities dost thou bring us!|the face of every sheep in his flock; the mosaic) promote the cause of the Holy One of Israel. To 
Wax candles are yellow or straw-coloured ; they| worker can detect distinctions of* colour where|such he saith, Isaiah xli, 10,11 and 13— Fear 
cannot be made white; but sperm candles, which] others see none; and multitudes of additional ex-|thou not, for | am with thee; be not dismayed, for 
are white, occupy a lower rank than those of wax.| amples might be given of what education does for|I am thy God. I will strengthen thee, yea, I will 
Well, forsooth, in order that stearine candles may] the eye. help thee, yea, I will uphold thee by the right hand 
not be mistaken for sperm candles, and may wear --- ee - of my righteousness. Behold, all they that were 
the aspect of wax ones, they must nevds be tinged Yor “The Friend.” incensed against thee shall be ashamed and con- 
(to their own detriment be it known) with gamboge. Some Letters of George Churchman, with Occasional) founded ; they shall be as nothing, and they that 
Apropos of wax candles, I may now state that they Remarks. strive with thee shall perish; for I, the Lord thy 
are neither made by dipping nor by moulding, but] In the early part of Twelfth month, 1783, G. C.|God, will hold thy right hand, saying unto thee, 
by dipping combined with rolling, the latter opera-|attended Bucks Quarterly Meeting, and on his| fear not,’ &e. 
tion being performed on a slab of marble. return home, felt such an exercise on account of} ‘‘ Let not the low state of things in the church 
Some years ago there was considerable talk|its members that he believed it right for him to discourage any from honestly striving to do their 
about candles manufactured, or, rather, to be ma-| write them an affectionate address. part of the work of the day. Then the number 
nufactured, out of peat bog. There was no doubt . ‘ \ of faithful labourers will increase, and through 
as to the fact. I have not only seen such candles, To Friends of the Quarterly Meeting to be held | theirindividually seeking to be themselves redeemed 
but I have burned them, and excellent candles they| %¢ Wrightstown, in Bucks County, the 26th of] from the love, the spirit and spots of the world, a 
are. They are composed of a chemical principle the Second month, 1784. general strength and unity in the ever-blessed 
termed paraffine, which can be got out of peat bog,| “ Dear Friends,—It was my lot to attend your| !'ruth will also increase. Many of the weak and 
but all attempts to get it economically have failed. | last Quarterly Meeting, held at Middletown, and| Wandering, we may hope, will also, through Divine 
There is one subject which the discovery of M.| my mind was drawn into deep thoughtfulness con-| assistance, be restored, the church be edified and 
Chevreul suggests, so pregnant with future conse-| cerning the state of things amongst you. I felt a/built up through the strength and in the faith of 
quences, so expressive of the goodness of the Al-|near sympathy with those who were sensible of the|Jesus, her Holy Head, and the ruins in the walls 
mighty in permitting a discovery to be made just|low state of the pure Seed, and the need of the|of Zion be repaired. : : 3 
when mankind wants it, that I cannot forbear touch-| true spirit of discipline arising and spreading more| “Further, permit me to remind those in active 
ing upon it. Very little of the tallow of which|gencrally amongst you. In that spirit only is|Stations for the cause of Truth, ‘ Let nothing be 
candles, before Chevreul’s discovery, had been| known ability to labour successfully for the help of|@one through strife or vain glory, but in lowliness 
made, was the produce of highly cultivated lands.|the lukewarm, dwarfish and gainsaying, and for|of mind, let each esteem other better than himself.’ 
We sent to the steppes of Russia for it, over which] the prosperity of the Truth and the restoration of| Philippians ii. 3. . 
countless millions of horned cattle run wild; wel| primitive purity. I was, according to my measure,| “1 salute you, male and female, in a measure of 
sent also to South America and to Australia. So/sincerely desirous that all the faithful among you|that love which seeks the good of all, and remain 
large an exuberance of animal life as the tallow|might be watchful against every weakening thing ;| your affectionate and sympathizing friend, 
merchant requires cannot be found in any land| washing their hands from every defilement, that “GEORGE CHURCHMAN. 
where population is thick, and ground is enclosed|they might be prepared to labour in faith and in| “ E. Nottingham, 8th of the Second month, 1784.” 
and cultivated. Except, then, we are prepared to|patience to strengthen the things that remain. +.C. to H. D 
admit that the present condition of the surface of|'fhen would they be permitted to witness nearer ee eee 
the earth is permanent; that Russian steppes, and| access to the throne of grace in supplication to the “E. Nottingham, Eighth month 22d, 1784. 
Australian grass lands, and the prairies and pam-|Father of mercies for themselves, their brethren] “Dear Friend— * * * The importance 
pas of the New World, will never bend under the/and sisters, that a fresh supply of His strength|of filling up the service allotted us 80 as to have 
fuller dominion of man, and become enclosed, each| might be ministered to them, and a way opened for| the approbation of Him who gave us a being, and 
bearing an appropriate crop; except we assume|their fruitfulness in His cause. the near approach of our Yearly Meeting now oc- 
this, I say, man’s necessities for grease will be de-| “In a near feeling of affection, this exercise| curring freshly before me, I have taken up my pen 
veloped in precise ratio to the difficulty of obtain-|hath since attended my mind, and I feel a freedom|to write to thee. I may inform thee, I hope with- 
ing it. This is no mere groundless speculation.|to communicate my thoughts, to be read among|out harm, that I have felt of late, especially at and 
Not only, in the matter of soap and candles, were| you, if way should open for it. since our Quarterly Meeting, a sense of the con- 
we crying out for grease, grease, of an exclu-| “I have remembered that many favours have|tinuation of heavenly care and regard over our 
sive kind, just as the discovery of M. Chevreul|been conferred on us as a people, both immediately | Society, and its sensible, exercised members in their 
dawned ; but our steam-engines, our locomotives,}and instrumentally, since the first settlement of|various stations. Upon these the Gracious Head 
and all the myriads of steam-moved combinations) this country. I have also thought of the days ofjof the Church has dispensed a diversity of gifts, 
were thirsting for oil (liquid grease) so strongly,| tribulation which have been permitted to overtake|larger and lesser, all of which are to be occupied 
that lubricating matters of animal origin would not} us in latter time, and the living concern which|to his honour and the benefit and edification of the 
have been adequately forthcoming. ‘Machinery is] arose in our Yearly Meeting that Friends might,|body. He is, in great long-suffering and kindness, 
no less exclusive than are candles in the matter of|throughout our borders, be generally aroused to|regarding us in every place where our allotments 
grease. The former cannot have it too thin, while| consider their ways, and to make a right improve-|are cast with heavenly compassion ; in ancient lan- 
the latter cannot have it too thick; so the disco-|ment under the rod of adversity. You are sensi-| guage, ‘ waiting to be gracious.’ If due heed were 
very of M. Chevreul suits them both. ble, dear Friends, of this. The rod reached you|given to his heart-searching power, and a full sub- 
in your habitations,—the sound of the alarm, un-| mission to the operation of his ae regene- 
Teaching the Eye—The great majority of man-|der a degree of the authority of Truth, has been/rating word, it would, I believe, wonderfully open 
kind do not and cannot see one fraction of what/heard in your meetings and in your families.|the way for us individually to experience the verity 
they might see. “ None are so blind as those that/ Notwithstanding times are again altered, I believe/of his expressions Sormacthy, {I am come that they 
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might have life, and that they might have it more | sugar. The juice, after clarification, is rapidly |nomical instruments being located in the wings and 
abundantly.’ evaporated in open pans to a thick syrup, and then|dome. 
“My mind is often turned to ponder on what |run into wooden vessels to cool and crystallize, and| Beginning with the west wing, we find therein a 


SS 


our forefathers and predecessors in the Truth were | finally, when crystallized, is allowed to drain in|large and excellent transit instrument, whose teles- 


at the rise of our Society, what we were seven or| perforated casks. 


The product remaining after/cope is seven feet long, resting upon the large 


eight years ago, as well as twenty or thirty years |drainage, is the common raw or brown sugar, while | granite piers that rise through the floor to a height 
before that, and to consider what we are now, after | the drainings constitute molasses. 


passing through different scenes of trial intended 
for our purification. 1 feel, at times, a comfortable 
belief that with the more weighty part of our 
members, there has been a gradual advancement 
in some latter years, yet much remains behind in 
the wilderness. A complaint concerning many 
amongst us might be uttered, similar to that made 
concerning the chosen people in Isaiah’s day, ‘ Thou | 
hast not brought me the small cattle of thy burnt 
offerings, neither honoured me with thy sacrifices, 
but thou hast made me to serve with thy traps- | 
gressions, and wearied me with thy backslidings.’ 
Yet I am sometimes tendered under a sense that | 
if there was a full turning to the Lord, with whom 
there is great loving-kindness even to backsliders, | 
the same wonderful compassion remains in this day, 
as it did, when after the above complaint against 
his people, he added, ‘1 am he that blotteth out 
thy transgressions for mine own sake, and will not| 
remember thy sins.” So, dear friend, there is en- 
couragement for us! May we be animated to 
double diligence in attention to his word of grace, 
which purges out dross and tin, regenerates and 
converts. When we have witnessed this, it may 
be our duty, as it was Peter's, ‘to strengthen the 
brethren,’ who may seem to be behind. 

“I daily think of our approaching Yearly Meet- 
ing, and of the importance of these annual solem- 
nities to our religious Society. A measure of sin- 
cere desire is awakened in me for the members 
thereof, that if we should be favoured to come 
together, we may be blessed with an increase of 
religious weight, and of acceptance before the 
Great Master. 

“‘T have heard of the unhappy situation 
is involved in, and if affectionate sorrow for his 
indiscretion would avail for his present help, I am 
not without a share therein. I have pitied and 
measurably sympathized with thee in the addition 
this must make to thy engagements, in matters not 
the most pleasant. May the Good Hand so sup- 
port and preserve thee, that in the midst of such 
cumber, there may be no loss to the better part, 
which remains, and shaJl do so forever, to excel 
all the thousands and ten thousands of outward 
wealth, * . a i . 

“ Thy affectionate friend, 
“ GrorGeE CHURCHMAN,” 











Sugar and its Manufacture —About eleven- 
twelfths of all the sugar extracted for use is ob- 
tained from the sugar cane, and the yearly produc- 
tion from this source, over the whole globe, has 
been estimated at 4,500,000 pounds. Of this enor- 
mous quantity, the population of Great Britain is 
certainly known to consume at least two-elevenths. 
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A NEW YEAR'S THOUGHT. 
Time, by moments, steals away, 
First the hour, and then the day ; 
Small the daily loss appears, 
Yet it soon amounts to years: 
Thus another year is flown, 
Now it is no more our own. 
But (may none of us forget) 
It has left us much in debt; 
Favours from the Lord receiv’d, 
Sins that have his Spirit grieved, 
Mark’d by an unerring hand, 
In his book recorded stand ; 
Who can tell the vast amount, 
Placed to each of our account! 
* * * * 
Faithful souls who fear the Lord! 
Time is not too swift for you; 
When your Saviour gives the word, 
Glad, you'll bid the world adieu ; 
Then, He'll wipe away your tears, 
Near himself appoint your place ; 
Though swiftly fly the rolling years, 
Lord, these do long to see thy face ! 


+e — 


EXTRACT. 
Knowledge, and zeal, and gifts, and talk, 
Unless combined with faith and love, 
And witnessed by a gospel-walk, 
Will not a true profession prove. 


Without the fruit the Lord expects, 
Knowledge will make our state the worse; 
The barren fig-trees He rejects, 

And soon will blast them with his curse. 


Oh, Lord unite our bearts in prayer! 
Afresh on us thy Spirit send, 

That we the fruits of grace may bear, 
And find acceptance in the end. 


——_+e____- 


ENCOURAGEMENT. 
Believers oft are toss’d about, 
On life’s tempestuous main ; 
But grace assures beyond a doubt, 
They shall their port attain. 


They surely will one day appear, 
Before their Saviour’s throne ; 

The storms they meet with by the way, 
But make his power known. 


Their passage lies across the brink 
Of many a threat’ning wave; 

The world expects to see them sink, 
But Jesus lives to save. 


—— ~2fe #+- 


From The National Recorder. 


The United States Naval Observatory and Hydro- 


graphical Office. 
BY PROF. J. 8. HUBBARD, 


This Institution was founded by act of Congress, 
The method of manufacturing sugar from the cane|in 1842; the instruments and building were com- 
is very simple. The juice extracted from the vege-| pleted in 1844, when the charge of the new estab- 
table structure by pressure, is intermixed with a|lishment was confided to the present director, 


small quantity of hydrate of lime —slacked lime—| Lieut. M. F. Maury. 


and rapidly heated to near the boiling point. The| 


The Observatory is situated in the intersection 


\of seven feet, and rest upon a massive foundation 
of masonry, deeply imbedded in the ground. Around 
these picrs, as well as all others in the building, 
the floor is so constructed ‘as to be nowhere in con- 
tact with them, thus preserving the complete inde- 
pendence of the instrument from casual disturb- 
ances, settling of walls, and the like. This instru- 
ment is used for determining the time; that is to 
say, for ascertaining the error of a clock assumed 
as the standard, and from which, when corrected, 
the true time may at any moment be obtained; as 
is done, for instance, every noon, when a signal 
ball is dropped from the flag-staff above the dome. 
The facility and accuracy of this determination of 
time dre much enhanced by an ingeniously-con- 
trived telegraphic registering apparatus, located in 
the same room, and worked partly by the observer 
and partly by the clock, and giving results liable 
to no greater error than a few hundredths of a 
second. 

In the east wing is, first, a mural circle, consist- 
ing, as its name denotes, of a large circle, and 
telescope, mounted upon the face of an immense 
pier or wall of sandstone. This circle is five feet 
in diameter, and is graduated into degrees and 
five-minute spaces by marks beautifully cut in a 
narrow band of gold, set in the edge of the circle, 
the observer being enabled to subdivide these 
spaces to seconds by six microscopes attached to 
the pier at intervals of 60° around the circle, and 
always directed toward the graduated arc. This 
instrument is used for determining the latitude of 
the Observatory, as well as the distances of the 
various celestial objects from the north pole of the 
heavens. 

In the same room is also a meridian circle—a 
compound instrument, formed by attaching a gra- 
duated circle to the axis of a transit instrument 
like that in the west wing, and thus enabling the 
observer to do the work of both transit and mural 
at the same time. The specimen before us, how- 
ever, is of lesser power than the other two instru- 
ments, and cannot therefore fairly cope with them. 

In an adjoining room, a large number of chro- 
nometers are kept and rated for the use of the 
navy. 

In the south wing is a peculiar instrument, call- 
ed the “‘ prime-vertical transit,” admirably adapted 
for delicate researches in a limited portion of the 
heavens; and further on is a splendid meridian 
circle, temporarily mounted in the east and west 
directions, but intended for ultimate location in the 
meridian, For want of sufficient observing force, 
both these instruments are at present unemployed. 

In the dome is situated the equatorial instru- 
ment, whose telescope is fourteen feet in length, 
and object-glass nine and a half inches in diame- 
ter. ‘Lhis is employed for miscellaneous observa- 
tions, chiefly of new planets and comets, and by 
its help two new asteroids have been added to the 
large number discovered of late years. 

But this establishment is not only an Observa- 






















action of the lime is two-fold—it removes or neu-|of the lines of D and Twenty-fourth streets, on the |tory, it is also an hydrographical office, and it is 
tralizes the acid which rapidly forms in the fresh|public reservation formerly known as Camp Hill.|from this latter department that have emanated 
juice, and at the same time unites with and preei-|The main building is surmounted by a revolving|those wind and current charts and sailing direc- 
pitates the glutinous matter contained in the juice.|dome, and has wings on the sides and in the rear, |tions that have already proved of such great ad- 
Lhe removal of these latter substances is an essen-|for the reception of meridian and prime-vertical| vantage to the commercial world. These charts 
tial part of the process, as a short exposure to the|instruments. The residence of the director adjoins|are founded upon a rigorous induction from facts 
atmosphere occasions their fermentation, which in|the east wing. There are eight rooms in the main collected from every available source. Log-books 
turn converts the sweet juice into a sour and spi-|building, occupied by the computers and others|innumerable have been and are still being over- 
rituous liquid, totally unfit for the manufacture of|engaged in hydrographical duty; the larger astro-|hauled; the track of each ship carefully traced 
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upon @ chart, and the direction and force of the|even more sure and more rapid as his knowledge|The Brazilian government have taken the matter 
daily wind distinctly noted. Whenever a sufficient |of the physics of the sea is multiplied. under consideration. 
number of these tracks has been obtained in any 
given part of the ocean, the figures are carefully 
studied, in order to learn for each season the pre- 
yailing winds and their average force. It is easy 
to see that upon precisely such a foundation, and 
upon Do other, must rest the true theory of atmos- 
pheric circulation. Moreover, the tracks of the 
ships are grouped together in such a manner as to 
form time tables for all the well-beaten paths of 
the sea. By the ingenuity here displayed, mile- 
stones and finger-boards have been set up on the 
sea; for, really, by means of these tables, every 
ship can tell how much she may happen, during 
any day of her voyage, to be behind time or ahead 
of time. They show the difficult parts of every 
route, and the way to go. The great highways of 
the sea, like those of the land, have their up-hills 
and their downs, their good parts and their diffi- 
cult; and this grouping shows it all. 

In consequence of the knowledge already gained 
concerning the winds and currents of the sea, the 





































For “The Friend.” 
For “The Friend.” 


Brief Maxims for the Young. “The Appeal on Behalf of the Coloured Races. 


. . “ The Appeal on Behalf of the Coloured Races,” 
He that does good, for good’s sake, seeks neither| which has just been published in “The Friend,” 
praise nor reward; though he will be sure of both affords a striking contrast, in language and spirit, 
at lest, ; an : to much that has been written with the design to 
God is better served in resisting a temptation to}, 1 oft them. but which, it is to be feared. was 
evil, than in any formal prayers. tinctured too much with’ the spirit of impatience 
Be not fond of praise, but seek virtue that leads) . 4 wrath, to work the righteousness which is of 
es . . Him who “ can turn the hearts of the people as a 
Inquire often, judge rarely, and thou wilt not man turneth the water-eourse im his field ;” con- 
often be mistaken, = ; firming the Scripture testimony, that ‘‘the wrath 
He who conceals his opinion, has nothing to an-| ¢ 1.40 worketh not the righteousness of God.” 
swer for; not that the reserved are to be admired ;/1¢ j, indeed a trial both of faith and patience to be 
for they are next to unnatural that are not com- cognizant of the cruelty with which our coloured 
municative: and if reservedness be at any time 4/1, 2thren are treated by their fellow-men, because 
virtue, it is in throngs, or in ill company. they are found “guilty of a skin not coloured 
Beware also of affectation in speech; it often})1 3 guy own,” but it is nevertheless our duty 
a ea and always shows a weak side. to continue in these, waiting for a divine qualifica- 
Speak properly, snd "f =p be a is tion in order to labour effectually on their behalf, 
navigator on a long voyage is taught how to go can; but always plainly, for the end o Spece’ I8\as in every other good cause. 
around difficult regions, to avoid calms and adverse | 9°" for ostentation, but to be understood; and) Much that has been done, intended for the ame- 
winds, and to x en that are fresh and fair. good sense never fails to give them that have it, lioration of the condition of our much injured 
By them, canvas and the winds have driven steam words enough to make them understood. .,|coloured brethren, has, no doubt, been frustrated 
and the propellers well nigh out of the Australian] ,. Keep close to the meetings of God's people, wait by the exercise of an unsanctified zeal, which 
route. diligently whilst in them, to feel the heavenly life! omed ready to persecute their oppressors, incitin 
Early in the history of these investigations, it rs aaa hearts. — Sor a sal than them to strengthen the bonds of their victims, a 
was felt that an extended co-operation on the part Sahih 8S TY, SS OS WS OS BS resist the appeals of those moved by a love for 
of all maritime nations was necessary to secure a , ‘ ; them, as well-as for the good of the subjects of 
realization of the grand plan then in view—a plan Avoid discontented persons, unless to inform) «1,.i, cruelty—to labour affectionately and forbear- 
aimiug first at the establishment of a uniform sys- as them. ; ; ingly with them, in order to convince them of their 
tem of meteorological and other observations over Abhor detraction; ‘tis the sin of fallen angels,| ror and danger, and to dissuade them from the 
the whole ocean; and, secondly, at a uniform and the worst of fallen men. _ y ._|unrighteous practice of holding their fellow-men in 
course of collation, reduction, and final discussion, Love silence, even in the mind. True silence is| ye] bondage. 
of these observations. From this felt necessity ori- the rest of the mind, and is to the spirit what sleep These, we may believe, have been the fruits of 
ginated the call whose answer was the celebrated |'* to the body, nourishment and refreshment. It), unlawful strife against a palpable error—of 
maritime conference held at Brussels in 1853, and|'* * pom berced . ae folly, keeps secrets, doing evil that good might come of it—which have 
which was attended by delegates from Belgium, avoids disputes, and prevents sin. ‘ taught the attentive observer a salutary lesson, 
Denmark, France, Great Britain, Netherlands,| Be not morose or conceited. One is rude, the|.,on such as the Redeemer of men hath ever 
Norway Portugal, Russia, Sweden, and the United | ther troublesome and nauseous. . taught his disciples, that without Him we can do 
States. ‘Their deliberations resulted in the adop- Integrity is a great and commendable virtue. A nothing, not so much as even to think a good 
tion and recommendation to general use of a form|™°" of integrity is a true man, a bold man, and a thought, for He who is the resurrection and the 
of abstract log, admirably adapted to convey in a steady man ; he is to be trusted and relied upon. life, alone ean raise in our hearts a good desire, or 
concise and convenient form the information de- No bribes can corrupt him, no fear daunt him ; his strengthen us to perform a good action, Where- 
rived from every navigator. This form has been word is slow in coming but sure. He shines|¢,,. aj) His true followers are bound to Him by a 
generally adopted by all the commercial nations brightest in the fire, and his friend hears most of/fcling of humble dependence, under which there 
and by their assistance materials are now being | Sim when he most weeds him. = . is an appreciation of their own nothingness—of 
collected and digested for new and more complete As he cannot be flattered or frighted into what} noir utter inability to do any good thing, but as 
wind and current charts. For, besides the direct |®¢ ‘islikes, so he hates flattery and temporizing in| 11;, instruments, under the direction of His wisdom 
result of the conference, by it all the nations repre- others. He runs with truth, and not with the times | 114 in the might of His invisible power. : 
sented were stimulated to greater activity in the with right, and not with might. ‘ As it is written, ‘The foolishness of God is 
pursuit of the physical laws of the sea and atmos- Prefer the aged, the virtuous, and the knowing; | wiser than men 3? wherefore it becomes us to be 
phere, and a new era in science was inaugurated. and choose those that excel, for your company and very humble in our estimate of ourselves and our 
Evidence of the estimation in which the labours|‘"ie2dship, but despise not others. doings, lest, by exalting ourselves, we be abased by 
of the Observatory, leading to such a result, are}. Show merey whenever it is in your power; that) Him who “ will not give His glory to another, or 
held in Europe, is found in the fact that the rulers|*® forgive, pity, and help, for this is the significa-| f7;, praise to graven images.” The cause of truth 
of the States most interested in commerce have] of mercy. and righteousness is His eause, and He will have the 
made, or expressed their desire to make, an ac- praise and glory of its advancement; and every 
knowledgment to the director, of the value placed endeavour to divert these from Him doth constitute 
by them upon these labours. Titles of nobility have 


us thieves and robbers in His sight; wherefore He 
been offered, or gold medals bestowed by nearly visits these with the manifestation”of His displea- 
every nation of Europe. 


sure, by frustrating the end they have in view. 

_A still more practical acknowledgment has been|clay have been tested, and the article applied to} Howstrikingly has this been verified in the result 
given by the three nations most interested in the|the making of illuminating gas. The re.ult ofjof many of the endeavours to promote the cause 
seas—Holland, England, and France—each of}these experiments proves that the substance gives| referred to, by the exercise of the unregenerate will 
Which has established a bureau upon the plan of|seven cubic feet of gas to the pound, while coaljand wisdom, whereby many have manifested in- 
this office, especially to co-operate and assist in|gives but three and a half cubic feet to the pound. | fidelity to the Truth, through a trust in their own 
those observations and researches, of which the|The article is of the colour of clay, and otherwise|unassisted efforts to promote the accomplishment 
example has been set by the Observatory. looks like coal in its pure state; it will burn like|of a most desirable end, What unsettlement and 

Such are the encouragements and favourable|wax when held in the flame of a match. It is\confusion have been the fruit of every unauthorized 
auspices under which the hydrographical labours|said to be found in large deposits on the banks of| attempt to punish the oppressor by a resort to rail- 
of the Observatory are now being prosecuted, and | navigable rivers in Brazil, and the discoverer anti- 


ery and taunt, instead of seeking, in the meekness 
We cannot doubt of the continued success of those|cipates that it will be used by all gas companies in| and gentleness of trae wisdom, to convince him of 
Studies which will render the path of the navigator|that country, and become an article of exportation. |his error and aecountability, and the obligation to 




































Illuminating Clay—A new species of inflam- 
mable mineral, termed “illuminating clay,” has 
been discovered by F. H. Southworth, an American 
resident of Rio Janeiro. The properties of this 
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exercise mercy towards every creature in whom the 
Creator of all hath breathed the breath of life. 

By turning inward to the witness for God in the 
heart, a testimony will be found to the truth of the 
teachings of the Redeemer of men, who, when per- 
sonally on earth, exhorted his disciples to overcome 
evil with good and not to resist it, but rather pa- 
tiently endure it, until it should please Him who 
permitted it to say, “it is enough,” and to arise for 
the help of those whose trust is in his name. 

However, he may suffer evil to prevail for a 
season, trying the faith and patience of those who 
are engaged to stand for his cause and testimony, 
yet in his own time he will arise for their comfort 
and help, scattering the enemies of himself and 
his truth, repaying them according to their deeds, 
“fury to bis adversaries, recompense to his ene- 
mies.” Why, therefore, need we be alarmed or 
dismayed, when, to the outward eye, there appears 
no remedy for the evils which we deplore? or why 
should we then resort to carnal weapons, if our 
faith is in those which are mighty to the pulling 
down of the strongholds of sin and Satan? Is 
it not by a resort to these, that “judgment is turned 
away backward,” and justice is made to stand afar 
off, so that “ equity cannot enter,” and persecution 
begetteth its legitimate fruits, even the increase of 
unrighteousness, through the forsaking of that 
Spirit which breatheth “‘ peace on earth and good 
will to men?” “ Blessed are the peace-makers, for 
they shall be called the children of God.” 

For “The Friend.” 


Parental Duty. 


When parents are themselves brought under the 
discipline of the cross of Christ, and in measure 
enabled through the quickening influences of the 
Lord’s Spirit, to see and feel the emptiness of 
worldly enjoyments, and to place their chief affec- 
tions on things above, they can scarcely fail to be 
deeply concerned for the everlasting welfare of 
their children. There is seldom any want of the 
natural affection for our offspring, implanted by an 
All-wise Creator, and which leads even the irreli- 
gious man to love and cherish hischildren. When, 
however, by yielding to the transforming power of 
Divine Grace, the father an! the mother are 
brought to behold the transcendent excellence of 
an inheritance in the blessed truth, and are anxi- 
ously concerned to labour and press after it,—how 
fervent becomes the exercise of their souls on be- 
half of their sons and their daughters. The daily 
prayer will be raised in the hearts of such parents, 
that these endeared objects of affection may be 
kept in the right way, and very earnest will be 
their cries to the Father of mercies for strength 
and wisdom to discharge faithfully the awfully im- 
portant duties devolving upon them. It is true we 


voted servant of Christ, Daniel Wheeler, is so|through Divine grace alone, their youthful minds 
worthy of being followed, that I am induced to/must be awakened, quickened, and enabled to lay 
transcribe a portion of the account given by one|hold of a Saviour’s love; he was earnest in im- 
of his children of the manner in which he endea-|ploring for them this heavenly gift, and diligent in 
voured to “train them up in the nurture and ad-/ watching for opportunities to impress upon them 
monition of the Lord.” Adverting to the mingled |the importance of spiritual things. Two avenues 
fidelity and tenderness with which this excellent|to evil, he guarded with especial jealousy in his 
father sustained the responsible character of a|domestic sphere,—the introduction of books of an 
parent, his son says :—“ In reverting to this parti-|injurious tendency, and the association which he 
cular, those who enjoyed the privilege of a filial|allowed to his children. With respect to reading, 
relationship, feel that they have abundant cause to/he was liberal in supplying whatever he thought 
rise up and call him blessed. From their early|calculated to improve or expand the mind, and 
years, the benign influence of his devout and pious|furnish profitable exercise to the understanding; 
spirit was forcibly felt; and it is now a mournful| but very few productions of a frivolous or hurtfal 
satisfaction to the survivors to recollect, that their/nature escaped the vigilance of his watchfal eye. 
earliest impressions of good were associated with |On these occasions, he regarded not the inclinations 
the affectionate counsels of their departed father.|of those he so tenderly loved; and he has been 


His was not the language of precept oniy,—that 
of his strikingly consistent example was still more 
powerful. It was impossible to observe from day 
to day the thankful, cheerful, humble frame of 
wind which he so uniformly manifested,—his 
watchfulness to check every rising of improper 
feeling,—and above all, the deep reverence and 








known, when works that he disapproved had been 
lent to his young people, to return them himself to 


the parties from whom they came, accompanied by 


a frank avowal of his sentiments respecting them. 
With regard to society for his family, his situation 


in a foreign country, far separated from those of 


his own religious views, would doubtless have ap- 


filial love which pervaded his heart towards the 
great Author of every mercy,—without being made|These he endeavoured to obviate, by renderin 

sensible of that blessed and all-pervading principle,/home as pleasant and cheerful as possible, an 

which regulated the daily tenor of his life. His|thus leaving his children little to desire beyond its 
children at once loved and honoured him; for|precincts. Perhaps few domestic circles ever pre- 
which he possessed their entire confidence, and the|sented a happier scene than his own, while its links 
fullest hold on their affections; they knew that he| were permitted to remain unbroken. Doubtless the 
was unflinching in the refusal of whatever he felt| result of such a system has been to make the changes 
to be inconsistent with his principles or their|and separations, inevitable in a world of fluctuation 
highest good. Notwithstanding the kindness of|and mutability, fall heavily on the hearts of sur- 
his nature, and the strength and warmth of his|vivors; but the shelter thus afforded to their inex- 
parental feelings, his known firmness precluded | perience, and to the unfixed principles of early years, 


peared to many to present unusual difficulties. 











cannot give grace to our children, but if parents 
are animated by a godly zeal, and endeavour, in 
the strength afforded, to bring their precious charge 
to Christ, desiring for them, above all other con- 
siderations, that they may indeed become “lambs 
of his pasture, and sheep of his fold,”—we may 
rest astured a blessing will attend our labours. 
But it is only as we are ourselves engaged to 
wait daily for the precious influence of the Holy 
Anointing, and walk carefully in the divine fear, 
that we shall be enabled to counsel and restrain 
our children aright, and, above all, afford them a 
good example. Qh! for more of this earnest af- 
fectionate solicitude on behalf of the dear youth, 
who must soon assume the duties and cares of 
mature life, and upon whom, if faithful, the sup- 
port of the religious testimonies of the society will 
in a little time devolve, when our heads shall be 
laid in the silent grave. The example of that de- 





all hope of inducing him to yield to their inclina- 
tions, when these stood opposed to their eternal 
interests. 

“From their early years, he patiently laboured 
to imbue the minds of his children with the love 
and fear of the Almighty. He instructed them 
diligently in the Holy Scriptures; and endeavoured 
to explain in a manner suited to their capacities, 
the truths they contain. He was also persevering 
in his efforts to exhibit to them the example of the 
righteous of other generations ; and especially that 
exemplification of the fruits of his own principles, 
which the lives of the early members of our So- 
ciety so strikingly display. For this purpose he 
set apart a portion of time daily, in which he read 
to his family works of this description; a practice 
that was continued up to the period when his reli- 
gious labours called him from them. Perhaps 
some might be ready to think that such a course 
would be found irksome by the young; but cer- 
tainly in the present instance the result was widely 
different, and his children can now recall the feel- 





was an invaluable safeguard ; and they can now look 
back with grateful hearts to the wisdom and care 
of their departed parent. If his labours have not 
always been attended with adequate results, his 
children can freely, though with shame, acknow- 
ledge that the fault rested not with him but with 
themselves; and as respects those who have been 
called from this state of probation, the survivors 
are permitted to believe the counsels and prayers 
of their pious father were blessed on their behalf, 
and that they were made partakers of that re- 
demption which is in Christ Jesus, and favoured to 
know their robes washed and made white in his 
precious blood. And how full of consolation is 
the belief, that their spirits are now united with 
his, who so fondly and faithfully watched over their 
early years,—shielded them from temptations to 
surrounding evil,—and turned their feet into the 
path that leads to blessedness :—‘ Therefore are 
they before the throne of God, and serve him day 
and night in his temple; and He that sitteth on 
the throne shall dwell among them. ‘They shall 


ings of solemn interest and enjoyment that often| hunger no more, neither thirst any more; neither 
attended these readings, and the short period of|shall the sun light on them, nor any heat. For 


quiet by which they were invariably followed. It 
was also his custom each evening, when his chil- 
dren had retired to rest, to visit their chambers, 
and endeavour to direct their hearts to their great 
Creator and Preserver. On these occasions, he 


would repeat, or teach them to repeat passages of 


Scripture, or poetry of a devotional character, to 
which his own admonitions were frequently added ; 
and he generally closed these sweet and well- 
remembered seasons with a solemn pause ; durin 
which, doubtless, his pious spirit was often siataht 
in committing them to the Lord.” 

As his children advanced towards maturity, in- 
stead of relaxing his watchful care, he felt that 
there was need rather of redoubled vigilance to 
shield them from surrounding danger, Ever anx- 
ious for their best welfare, yet deeply sensible that 


the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall 
feed them, and shall lead them unto living foun- 
tains of waters; and God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes.” 

Dueiling. —Travelling in a stage-coach, Prof. 
V. got into an argument with a fellow-traveller 
about duelling, the necessity of which the Professor 
strenuously denied. ‘The other stoutly maintained 
it, and insisted that there were many cases which 
could be decided only by a duel. “TI deny that,” 
said the Professor. “ Poh!” exclaimed the other, 
“it is quite clear. Why, what else can you do? 
Here are you and I talking together, and suppose 
we get into a warm argument, and I say to you, 
‘you lie!’ what can youdothen? You must fight 
me—there’s no other remedy.” “I deny it,” replied 
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the Professor, with provoking coolness. “ Well, but} to get rid of him; there are fifty ways of doing|keep him quiet by you for an hour while you are 


what can you do?” “ Why,” he again replied, “ if| that. 


He is a spirit that can be promptly laid, | talking, or in a corner he may build a block-house, 


you say to me, ‘ you lie!” I should say, ‘prove it.’| but, if not laid aright, will come back by and by,|annoying nobody. If he does now and then dis- 
If you prove it, I do lie; if you don’t prove it, it’s) a strong man armed, when you cannot send him|turb you, and it costs you more thought and care 


you that lies. And there is an end to the matter.” 


—_+_.s——___ 









From the Independent. 
“’Tis education forms the common mind, 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” 


RY H. B. STOWE. 
WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITH OUR CHARLEY? 

Yes, that is the question! The fact is, there 
seems to be no place exactly safe and suitable, ex- 
cept the bed. While he is asleep, then our souls 
have rest—we know where he is, and what he is 
about, and sleep is a gracious state; but then he 
wakes up bright and early, and begins tooting, 
pounding, hammering, singing, meddling, and ask- 
ing questions; in short, overturning the peace of 
society generally, for about thirteen hours out of 
every twenty-four. 

Everybody wants to know what to do with him— 
everybody is quite sure he can’t stay where they 
are. The cook can’t bave him in the kitchen; 
where he infests the pantry, to get flour to make 
paste for his kites, or melt lard in the new sauce- 
pan. If he goes into the wood-shed, he is sure to 
pull the wood-pile down upon his head. If he be 
sent up to the garret, you think for a while that 
you have settled the problem, till you find what a 
boundless field for activity is at once opened, amid 
all the packages, boxes, bags, barrels, and cast-off 
rubbish there. Old letters, newspapers, trunks of 
miscellaneous contents, are all rummaged, and 
the very reign of chaos and old night is instituted. 
He sees endless capacities in all, and he is always 
hammering something or knocking something apart, 
or sawing and planing, or drawing boxes and bar- 
rels in all directions, to build cities or lay railroad 
tracks, till everybody's head aches quite down to 
the lower floor, and everybody declares that Char- 
ley must be kept out of the garret. 

Then you send Charley to school, and hope you 
are fairly rid of him for a few hours atleast. But 
he comes bome noisier and more breezy than ever, 
having learned of some twenty other Charleys 
every separate resource for keeping up a commo- 
tion that the superabundant vitality of each can 
originate. He can dance like Jim Smith—he has 
learned to smack his lips like Joe Brown—and 
Will Briggs bas shown him how to mew like a cat, 
and he enters the premises with a new war-whoop, 
learned from Tom Evans. He feels large and 
valourous; he has learned that he is a boy, and 
has a general impression that he is growing im- 
mensely strong and knowing, and despises more 
than ever the conventionalities of parlour life; in 
fact, he is more than ever an interruption in the 
way of decent folks who want to be quiet. 

It is true, that if entertaining persons will devote 
themselves exclusively to him, reading and telling 
stories, he may be kept quiet; but then this is dis- 
couraging work, for he swallows a story as Rover 
does a piece of meat, and looks at you for another 
and another, without the slightest consideration, so 
that this resource is of short duration; and then 
the old question comes back, What is to be done 
with him ? 

But, after all, Charley cannot be wholly shirked, 
for he is an institution—a solemn and awful fact ; 
and on the answer to the question, What is to be 
done with him? depends a future. 

Many a hard, morose bitter man has come from 
a Charley turned off and neglected; many a pa- 
rental heart-ache has come from a Charley left to 


run the streets, that mamma and sisters might play| spoil the comfort of the whole circle. A pencil, a 
It is easy|sheet of paper, and a few patterns, will sometimes 


on the piano and write letters in peace. 


off at pleasure. 


phrase, with which our Scriptures render us fami- 


\'° regulate him there, balance which is the greatest 
| 


Mamma and sisters had better pay a little tax|evil—to be disturbed by him now, or when he is 


to Charley now, than a terrible one by and by.|a man. 


There is something significant in the old English} Of all you can give your Charley, if you are a 


good man or woman, your presence is the best 
liar, a man-child—a man-child. There you have|and safest thing. God never meant him to do 


the word that should make you think more than} without you, any more than chickens were meant 
twice before you answer the question, “ What shall|to grow without being brooded. Then let him 
we do with Charley?” have some place in your house where it shall be 
For to-day, he is at your feet; to-day, you can|no sin to hammer and pound and make all the 
make him laugh; you can make him cry; you can | litter his heart desires, and his various schemes re- 
persuade, coax, and turn him to your pleasure;|quire. Even if you can ill afford the room, weigh 
you can make his eyes fill and his bosom swell| well between that safe asylum and one which, if 
with recitals of good and noble deeds; in short,|denied, he may make for himself in the street. 
you can mould him, if you will take the trouble.| Of all the devices for Charley which we have, 
But look ahead some years, when that little voice|a few shelves which he may dignify with the name 
shall ring in deep bass tones; when that small foot | of a cabinet is one of the best. He picks up shells 
shall have a man’s weight and tramp; when a|and pebbles and stones, all odds and ends, nothing 
rough beard shall cover that little round chin, and |comes amiss; and if you give him a pair of scissors 
all the wilful strength of manhood fill out that|and a little gum, there is no end of the labels he 
little form. Then you would give worlds for the|will paste on, and the hours he may innocently 
key to his heart, to be able to turn and guide him |spend in sorting and arranging. A bottle of liquid 
to your will; but if you lose that key now he is|gum is an invaluable resource for various purposes, 
little, you may search for it carefully, with tears,|nor must you mind though he varnish his nose and 
some day, and never find it. Old housekeepers |fingers and clothes, (which he will do of course,) 
have a proverb, that one hour lost in the morning|if he does nothing worse. A cheap paint box, and 
is never found all day. It has a significance in|some engravings to colour, is another; and if you 
this case. One thing is to be noticed about Char-|give him some real paint and putty, to paint and 
ley, that, rude and busy and noisy as he is, and| putty his boats and cars, he is a made man. 
irksome as carpet rules and parlour ways are to} All these things make trouble—to be sure they 
him, he is still a social little creature, and wants|do—but Charley is to make trouble,—that is the 
to be where the rest of the household are. Ajnature of the institution; you are only to choose 
room ever so well adapted for play cannot charm | between safe and wholesome trouble, and the trou- 
him at the hour when the family is in reunion; he|ble that comes at last like a whirlwind. God bless 
hears the voices in the parlour, and his play-room |the little fellow, and send us all grace to know what 
seems desolate. It may be warmed by a furnace, |to do with him. 
and lighted with gas, but it is haman warmth and ave ae ; 
light he shivers for; he yearns for the talk of the A Philadelphians Testimony. 
family, which he so imperfectly comprebends, and| William M. Davis, an intelligent coloured man 
he longs to take his playthings down and play by|of this city, who recently arrived from Monrovia, 
you, and is incessantly promising that, of the fifty|for the purpose of qualifying himself to plead in 
improper things which he is liable to doin the par-|the courts of Liberia, has given his convictions of 
lour, he will not commit one if you will let him|the African Republic as a home for the negro race. 
stay there. Young Davis intends to go back as soon as he 
‘The instinct of the little one is nature's warning|shall obtain the necessary instruction in the legal 
plea—God’s admonition. Oh, how many a mother|profession. Subjoined is an extract from his letter : 
who has neglected it because it was irksome to have} ‘‘ Before 1 proceed to speak of Liberia, allow me 
the child about, has longed at twenty-five to keep|to state briefly how I came to go to that country. 
her son by her side, and he would not. Shut out| Born and raised in Pennsylvania, I, of course, was 
as a little Arab; constantly told that he is noisy,|an abolitionist, and, as far as I had given the sub- 
that he is awkward and meddlesome, and a plague | ject any thought, was opposed to colonization. But, 
in general, the boy has found at last his own compa-|as I grew older, and saw the innumerable impedi- 
ny in the streets, in the highways and hedges, where | ments which, as I think, will ever prevent my peo- 
he runs till the day comes when the parents want|ple’s arriving at a state of social and political 
their son, and the sisters their brother, and then|equality in this country, I determined to look for a 
they are seared at the face he brings back to them,| place where I should not meet with such obstacles. 
as he comes ail foul and smutty trom the compa-| “In September, 1852, I left Philadelphia, and 
nionship to which they have doomed him. Depend|went to New York, with the intention ot going to 
upon it, if it is too much trouble to keep your boy| Australia. At my boarding-house I found a num- 
in your society, there will be places found for him,|ber of persons preparing to go to Liberia, some of 
warmed and lighted with no friendly fires, where|whom were citizens of that republic. I had some 
he who finds some mischief still for idle hands to|conversation about Liberia with one of the gentle- 
do, will care for him, if you do not. You may put}men above mentioned, but had no intention at 
out a tree, and it will grow while you sleep, but a|that time of going with him. I had made ar- 
son you cannot—you must take trouble for him,|rangements to go in a vessel then advertised for 
either a little now or a great deal by and by. | Australia ; but her day of sailing was changed so 
Let him stay with you at least some portion ofjoften that I began to think she would not go there 
every day; bear his noise and his ignorant ways.|at all. 
Put aside your book or work to tell him a story,| “About the first of October, I was again disap- 
or show him a picture; devise still parlour plays|pointed by the changing of our sailing day; and 
for him, for he gains nothing by being allowed to|upon my return to the house, I found Mr. Roberts, 
the gentleman before mentioned, about starting to 
take his baggage on board the ship. I told him to 
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wait a few moments and I would go with him. jis compelled to pour into the country, by establish- 
The arrangements were soon made, and our bag-|ing schools in the receptacles. I object to per- 
gage was sent on board at the same time. Al-|suading any man, or set of men, to go to Liberia; 
though I made no preparation to go to Africa, yet|for, as a general thing, those who have to be per- 
never for one moment have I regretted going to|suaded to their own good, are not capable of ap- 
that country. Upon my arrival in Liberia, I was|preciating the good when it is obtained. Yet for 
agreeably surprised at the appearance of the peo-|every African who feels himself oppressed in this 
ple, and the aspect of the country. I expected to|country, I think Liberia is the best place now 
see a country of low, sandy plains, with nothing}known. Liberia has its faults like other places, 
but a few stunted shrubs to relieve the monotony|one of which, and perhaps the greatest, is its ac- 
of its level surface ; but, instead of that, I saw a|climating fever. But with proper care this is not 
country covered with verdure of every kind, from|to be dreaded. I was confined to my bed only two 
the tiny vine that ran upon the ground, to the lofty|or three days, and took but one dose of medicine 
forests, which seemed to cover the whole country.|for the fever. I do not think that two deaths out 
Instead of a level surface, I saw a country rising|of every six that occur during the acclimation of 
gradually as it extended from the sea until it rose|the immigrants, can be attributed to the fever alone. 
into lofty mountains, whose tops were lost in the|Imprudence and want of proper attention are the 
clouds. Instead of an ignorant, lazy people, in-|great destroyers of life among new comers.” 
capable of taking care of themselves, 1 found the 
Liberians to be a smart, intelligent people, devoted 
to commerce and agriculture, and carrying on the 
various branches of a republican government in a 
manner really wonderful, considering the material 
of which Liberia is composed. I had heard that 
the people lived in mud-huts, and that snakes and 
other reptiles had as free ingress, and were to be 
found in the houses almost as often as the owners 
themselves. But I found the Liberians living in 
comfortable frame, stone and brick houses, some of 
the latter being three stories high, and as well- 
finished as the majority of gentlemen’s houses in 
the country towns of this country. 

“The missions have done much good in Liberia, 
both for the natives and Liberians. They have 
established churches and schools in every town and 
village throughout the republic, and have many 
mission stations out among the native towns. But, 
not denying that great good has been done by 
preaching to the natives, yet I think more might be 
done with the same means by pursuing another 
course. It appears to me that civilization must go 
with, if it does not precede, christianity among the 
heathen. I think the missions might do more good 
for Africa by establishing colleges and institutes, 
where we, together with the natives, might be 
taught the arts and sciences of the age. Every 
one believes Africa to be rich in minerals and me- 
diciual plants; but we have among us neither 
mineralogists nor botanists. Every one believes 
that the further we go into the interior the richer 
aud more healthy the country becomes; but we 
have no civil engineers to open roads for us into 
the country. But if we had these things, the na- 
tives would soon see the superiority of our customs, 
and would be glad to adopt our laws and religion. 
Now where are we to get these things unless they 
are sent tous? The prejudice is so strong against 
us here that we cannot come here and learn them. 
We are ridiculed and slandered because enlight- 
ened nations trifle with our laws and overreach us 
in our treaties, yet who has taught us to make laws, 
or where did we learn to frame treaties? Many 
of my people in this country are prejudiced against 
the Colonization Society, and say they wish to get 
rid of the free blacks, that they may hold the 
slaves more easily. But can this be their inten- 
tion? Four-fifths of all the immigrants are slaves, 
liberated to go to that country, and at that rate 
the slaves will have left the country before the free 
people. 

“ But whatever is the motive of the colonizationist, 
I believe the society has done great good for Africa. 
I think it would be better for Liberia, if the society 
could be more discriminate in the kind of immi- 
grants it sends to us; but I suppose that is impos- 
sible, and I must say that the society is nobly en- 
deavouring to counteract the flood of ignorance it 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—News from England to First month 15th. 
Lord Frederic Bruce has been appointed British Mi- 

nister to China. The number of British armed vessels 
in the Chinese seas, is to be augmented. The deprecia- 
tion in the funds, in consequence of Napoleon’s few harsh 
words to the Austrian Minister, equalled a loss in the 
European markets on public stocks and shares, of not 
less than sixty millions pounds sterling. The latest ad- 
vices however indicated a return of confidence. 

The French Legislature was convened for the 7th inst. 
Parliament had been prorogued till the 3d. The Lon- 
don money market was unchanged. Consols, 95}; on 
the 12th, the price had fallen to 94%. The Liverpool 
cotton market showed asmall decline. Breadstuffs dull ; 
yellow corn, 29s. a 30s. per 480 lbs.; white wheat, 6s. a 
7s. per 70 Ibs. 

It is stated that the evidence against some of the par- 
ties arrested in Ireland, is sufficient to satisfy any jury. 
The clubs. were rapidly increasing, and it therefore was 
necessary that some steps should be taken to put an end 
to the movement. The farming classes have stood aloof, 
the club members being chiefly shopmen and mechanics. 

The rumors of disaffection in Italy were unabated. 
Many persons were daily leaving Milan. The advance 
guard of the Austrian reinforcements had reached Milan. 
Additional guns had been mounted on the citadel, di- 
rected against the city. A letter of the 8th says that 
the chances of revolt were diminishing. 

The King of Naples has granted an amnesty to sixty- 
one political prisoners. Other concessions were expected 
to follow. 

HAYTI.—The latest news from this island is, that the 
Emperor's army had been defeated by Gen. Jeffard. The 
abdication of Soulouque was considered probable. 

CHILI AND PERU.—Callao dates to the 26th of 
Twelfth month, and Valparaiso dates to the 16th, have 
been received, via Panama. The revolutionary move- 
ment, which has been so long smouldering in Chili, ap- 
pears at length to be bursting out into a flame. The 
Mercurio, one of the best papers in the country, has been 
suspended on account of the publication of some article 
which did not meet the views of the government. The 
provinces of Valparaiso, Santiago and s\concagua have 
been declared under martial law for the space of ninety 
days, and several political papers suppressed, and ar- 
rests made of parties accused of conspiracy against the 
existing government.—Fearful riots in Lima and Callao 
had been occasioned by the arrival of a large number of 
ready-made houses from the United States, which had 
been introduced by the railroad company for laying out 
atown. The mob was headed by the carpenters and 
artisans, who wished to destroy the houses. Several 
lives were lost in the tumult. 

UNITED STATES. — Congress.—After much discus- 
sion of the Pacific Railroad project in the Senate, it be- 
came obvious that no plan could be adopted the pre- 
sent session. The bill was defeated by a decisive vote. 
A bill was subsequently passed to authorize and invite 
proposals for the construction of a railroad, from the 
valley of the Mississippi to the Pacific ocean, on three 
separate routes. It provides that advertisements be in- 





Columbia, inviting estimates for three routes. 





The Revenue.—The President has prepared a special 
message to Congress showing that an increase of revenue 
is needed, and that twenty millions of dollars will be 
wanted to meet the deficit of the present fiscal year. A 
caucus of Democratic Senators has been held, in which 
it was decided that no change in the tariff should be 
made this session. 

The Coinage.—The total gold coinage at the U. §, 
Mint and Branches, up to the 30th of Sixth month last, 
amounted to $651,639,000, of which $424,464,000 con- 
sisted of California gold received within the last ten 
years. The actual cost of coining gold at Philadelphia 
and San Francisco, is 1.20 per cent. 

California.—aA late arrival at New York bronght San 
Francisco dates to First month 5th, and $1,210,713 in 
gold. The exports of treasure by steamers from Cali- 
fornia, in 1858, amounted to $45,100,269. The value of 
exports, other than gold, amounted to $4,622,120. The 
State debt is $4,623,604. Over 1100 buildings of all 
kinds had been erected in San Francisco, during the 
past year, and there had been a proportionate increase 
of population. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 431. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last weck, 197. 

Miscellaneous.—Manufactures in Massachusetts —There 
are in Massachusetts two hundred and ninety-four fac- 
tories, with a capital of thirty-two millions of dollars, 
and one and a half millions of spindles, which put into 
the market, manufactures worth thirty-four millions of 
dollars yearly—more than half the cotton factories in 
this hemisphere are within the limits of this State, and 
more than two-thirds the invested capital belongs to it. 

A Commercial Congress.—The Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, in a recent document sent to the House, suggests 
an invitation from the United States to the commercial 
countries of Europe, to meet in a representative body, 
for consultation on a uniform currency, uniform weights 


jand measures, and a uniform system of commercial sta- 


tistics, being of opinion that this reform would be fa- 
vourably received, and probably adopted by each of the 
countries so represented. 

W. H. Prescott, the historian, died on the 28th ult., in 
Boston, very suddenly. He was in usual health, up to 
the time of his death. 

The Delaware Lottery Grant.—The Delaware Legisla- 
ture, in consideration of a bonus of $720,000, has grant- 
ed exclusive lottery privileges to R. France, of Baltimore, 
for twenty years. 

The Population of Vienna.—According to a recent enu- 
meration, the population of the city proper of Vienna, 
the portion comprised within the walls, is 553,000, being 
an increase since 1856 of 79,000. By ineluding the im- 
mediate suburbs, the number amounts to 653,000, which 
is still further augmented by counting the military, 20,- 
000 men, and the inhabitants of the suburban villages 
beyond the line of the city—making the total population 
of Vienna 723,000. 
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Marriep, on the 5th ult., in Friends’ Meeting, on 
Twelfth street, Davin Scutt to Hannan D. Woop, both 
of this city. 








daughter of George and Mary T. Harkness, of Filmore 
county, Minnesota, formerly of Starksborough, in the 
15th year of her age; a member of Hesper Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, Iowa. She was of a sweet and retiring 
disposition, dutiful to her parents, and affectionate to- 
wards her friends, manifesting an attachment to her 
Bible, and an increasing desire to attend meetings when- 
ever well enongh. Several of the last weeks of ber 
life, she was not able to go abroad, but appeared com- 
posed, and expressed a willingness to depart, giving suit- 
able advice to her brothers and sisters, saying she often 
prayed for them that they might be prepared to meet her 
in heaven. Her relatives have the consolation of be- 
lieving that, through redeeming mercy and the operation 
of Divine Grace, she was early prepared for one of those 
mansions which our Saviour went to prepare; and is 
now at rest with him. 

, on the 9th of First month, 1859, James R. Bat- 
Try ; a member of Winneshick Monthly Meeting, lowa, 
of disease of the lungs, from which he had long suffered, 





Diep, on the 2d of Eighth month, 1858, Lois B., 


serted in two papers of each State, and of the District of|admonishing him to prepare for this solemn event; be 


left a wife and two children to feel the bereavement. 
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